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LETTER TO THE CHIEF RABBI, 


( Continued. ) 


Rev. Sir,—As the public educational establishments are more 
accessible, and their working better known than those kept by 
private individuals, let us cast a short glance into them, and 
notice what we see and what we miss. The first thing that strikes 
the examiner is, to say the least, the imperfect manner in 
which the Jewish part of the education is conducted. A re- 
ligious instruction, 6 ate so called, or in other words, the 
instruction in our duties as men, citizens, and Israelites, as 
taught by morality and our religion, is little, if at all, attended to. 
A perfect knowledge of the various musical accents usual for the 
chaunting of the section of the Bible on various occasions, is 
uota perfect knowledge of the Law; noris athorough acquaint- 
ance with all the particulars taught in Hilchath 7 ephilin, etc., 
athorough knowledge of Judaism, It cannot be said, that 
there is no occasion for. such a systematic instruction—on 
the plea that the pupils are led to the study of the Torah, the 
source from which every Israelite should and might derive the 
knowledge of his religion, because,—although no doubt the Torah 
coutains the doctrine of Judaism, still it does not expound its 
principles in that order and succession of particulars, nor in that 
mode of expression most suitable to impress the memory of the 
reader. Our Law, and her sister Nature, bear alike the im- 
press of their divine parent. On taking a survey of the wide 
domains of Nature, a less sagacious observer is apt rather to 
be confounded than enlightened by what he sees, rather to be 
overwhelmed than elevated by the mass of objects simul- 
taneously claiming his attention. Amidst a large number of phe- 
tomena, secondary, tertiary and even perhaps centenary effects 
a primary cause, that cause is overlooked and unheeded in 
the chain of works spreading before the eye; an intermediate 
ink escapes attention, and the beautiful counection and har- 
hony of things dissolve into disorder and confusion. But 
°t @ more acute observer point out these primary causes, 

¢se Litermediate links, how different will be the shape which 
nature assumes! It is the same with the study of our Law. 

simple and touching narrative is all at once interrupted by a 
r gree, or the mention of nations and individuals which 


vert the attention of the young. Amidst a number of com- 


mandments, at present not applicable, (~783 myo) 
“re is many a precept still practicable; but on a superficial 


—— 


view of the whole group, these are likewise overlooked. Details 
of history, moral philosophy, and jurisprudence, meet the eye 
atonce, but the connection, the harmony between them, escape 
the common reader. In his mind, the respective parts form no 
whole; there they lie as scattered fragments. All these serious 
inconveniences would arise, even if each individual studying the 
Law, should possess that grammatical, exegetical, and anti- 
quarian knowledge, requisite for a sound interpretation of our 
ancient records. But as these qualifications are but rarely 
attained, as few individuals possess the sagacity and leisure 
requisite for such a task, would it not be advisable, nay, is it 
not our duty, to take this task upon ourselves, and thus to 
teach our youth how to read scripture profitably ?. These re- 
marks apply with equal propriety to the want of instruction in 
the history of our nation: not even biblical history as a con- 
nected whole is taught. Whilst we possess works on religious 
instruction, which at least show that the want of such instruction 
is felt, and that attempts have been made at supplying it, there 
exists, to my knowledge, no Jewish publication available for 
the purpose of supplying the deficiency just pointed out. 
This augurs very unfavourably, showing as it does, that we 
are not yet sufficiently advanced to form a just idea of the ele- 
ments of which a Jewish education ought to consist. We do 
not even find a grammatical knowledge of the Hebrew syste- 
matically taught. Admitted as is on all hands the necessity 
for such instruction, it is difficult to imagine under what plea 
the basis of the knowledge of every language,—the knowledge of 
grammar,—is so sadly neglected. Will it be said, that a know- 
ledge of Hebrew may be attained by frequently translating and 
reading Hebrew writings, and that by the practice thus ob- 
tained, without ever having studied the grammar, a person may 
fluently read and even write Hebrew? ‘To this I answer, that 
the number of such individuals is so small as to form the 
exception,—not the rule. Moreover, these individuals are 
such as have spent all their time, or nearly so, in the study of 
Hebrew writings, without ever turning their attention to other 
branches of knowledge ; and even these few might understand 
Hebrew much better, were they acquainted with its grammar. 
Further, the mass of those who pursue our present system of 
studying Hebrew, never can read anything in the Hebrew be- 
yond those books, the translation of which they have learned ; 
and the whole, having..only been mechanically committed to 


memory, without ever impressing their imagination or judg- 
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ment, is forgotten as soon as the school is left. Again, in the 
present state of society, differing as it does from that of former 
ages, when all the energies of youth were confined to the know- 
ledge of Hebrew, far Sis time can be devoted to that study ; 
and therefore, in order to succeed, we must call to our assistance 
all those auxiliaries which are calculated to ensure success, 
without compelling us to exclude from our educational estab- 
lishments branches of knowledge, tuition in which is so im- 
peratively demanded by an enlightened age. Did it never occur 
to the advocates of this system, that if they had their children 
taught Latin or French, after such a method only, they would 
never acquire a tolerable knowledge of them; and that, in reading 
any composition in those languages, they would never be sure 
if they understood the- subject rightly ? 

You, Rev. Sir, who come from a country, where the ele- 
ments of education are so much better understood than here, 
you will perhaps, on hearing arguments advanced in delence 
of statements which to. you must appear as truisms, be apt 
to think that I raise phantoms, in order to have the pleasure 
of knocking them down. Would such were the case. Un- 
fortunately I do not fight with shadows, but with real sub- 
stantial beings; though, like spectres, they haunt our establish- 
ments, scaring every attempt ata remedy. In past ages, and 
even now, in countries where the contempt of Christians for 
Jews, has withheld the former from any social contact with the 
latter, and when the Jew has invariably moved in Jewish circles, 
perhaps a training in the rigid observance of the ceremonies, in 
the severe discipline of all outward Jewish practices, without 
at the same time enlightening the mind on their object, and 
warming the heart for their exercise, may have been sufficient 
to retain persons all their life in the Jewish profession. That such 
a system, however, will not be productive of the same effect, in an 
age when all these protective circumstances have disappeared, is 
manifest from the career of those hapless Polish Jews, who 
escape domestic tyranny by flight to foreign countries. These 
individuals, grown up under the influences alluded to, might 
frequently terminate their miseries, might by apostacy often 
ensure to themselves ample subsistence; but they disdain to 
accept a boon, proffered with such an alternative. They make 
their escape from barbarous governments, often at the risk of 


life, and always at that of their personal liberty, and all 


this in order to avoid the inconveniences and difficulties at- 
tending the scrupulous observance of religion at home. After 
having evinced such sincerity for their religion, after having 
made such sacrifices to their convictions, onc might suppose 
they would become the most steadfast adherents to their faith ; 
—no such thing. Placed without the sphere of their ori- 
ginal community, brought into contact with different opinions, 
compelled by circumstances to listen to the views of others, they 


suddenly forsake the religion of their ancestors. And how is this? | 


(Zo be Continued.) Be 


Some ideas on the training of efficient Congregational 
Officers in connexion with Sussex Hall. 


Sirs,—Being informed, that our Rev. Chief Rabbi is strongly 
impressed with the necessity of an institution for the training 
of congregational officers, and myself attaching the utmost 
importance to such an establishment, I have reflected on the 
means for accomplishing this object, and I beg now to submit 
to the public, through your esteemed journal, some few sugges- 
tions, should you consider them worthy of insertion. 

I am, Sirs, yours, &c., 
To the Editors of the Voice of Jacob. A. 


The necessity of possessing an institution for the training of 


_ efficient congregational officers, is acknowledged on all hands. 


Such an institution may either be established separately from, 
and independently of, any already existing scientific establish- 
ment, or in connexion with some such, adapting it to the par- 
ticular purpose which it is to serve. 

The erection of a separate institution would no doubt 
best answer the purpose. But there lies a difficulty in the way 
which, to all appearance, is insuperable. This is the raising of 
a fund, sufficient to establish ard maintain such an institution 


upon a respectable footing. The nature of this difficulty wij 
be better understood when we consider the large number of 
existing institutions, all dependent upon the support of the 
Jewish public ; when we reflect, that the number of the sup. 
porters is comparatively small, that the contributing part of 
the public complain of the burden weighing upon t em, and 
that there is no means of compelling individuals to contribute 
towards the support of establishments, although they enjoy their 
advantages. The annual expense moreover of such an insti. 
tution could not be small; for, apart from all minor expenses 
there could not be engaged fewer than three professors, viz, oy,¢ 
for the Talmud and orpp1p,* another for the Hebrew language 
and its literature, and a third for the classical department, Ag 
these would, no doubt, be men of superior talents, their salaries 
could not be small. From this it appears, that the idea of , 
separate institution would be attended with great difficulties, 
It would, therefore, be more practicable to establish it in eon. 
nexion with some existing institution, adapting it to the purpose 
which it is to serve. It could, however, scarcely be established 
in connexion with a Christian institution; for—_ 

I. Upon such an institution it would be impossible to impress 
a Jewish character, or even to deprive it of its anti-Jewish 
character. The way, therefore, in which science would there 
be inculcated, and the views taken of the objects of instruction. 
would, to say the least, clash with the method followed, and 
with the course pursued by the Jewish professors in the tuition 
of the Jewish departments of knowledge. 

II. All Christian educational establishments of higher claims 
are at a great distance from the City, and that would 
deprive the religious authorities of many opportunities of 
exercising over the pupils that salutary superintendence and 
guidance, which are so necessary for their respective quali- 
fications, 

III. As, at all events, it would be necessary to engage two 
Jewish professors for the tuition of the above mentioned branches, 
the saving would be too inconsiderable to make the trial worth 
while. | 

Among the existing Jewish institutions, however, there is 
none which could so easily and with so little expense be adapted 
to the purpose alluded to as Sussex Hall. This institution, 
situated in the centre of the City, near the wan nis, has pro- 
fessedly been established for the diffusion of Jewish and general 
knowledge in the community, has a library and class rooms, 
is conducted on Jewish principles, has lectures delivered on 
Jewish and general branches of knowledge, and lastly, has 
actually engaged a master for the tuition of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Should, therefore, the committee of Sussex Hail offer 
to the public the necessary guarantees for carrying out the 
peta scheme of education, should that body further engage 
competent masters, cause pertinent lectures to be delivered, 
introduce periodical examinations of the pupils trained for con- 
gregational offices, and lastly, allow to the public the necessary 
superintendence, then that institution would afford all the 
facilities and advantages which could reasonably be expected 
from a separate establishment. oe 

Considering the object for which Sussex Hall has been insti- 
tuted, the readiness of its managers to fall into the views 
here .propounded can hardly be doubted: though it might 
reasonably be expected, that the comparatively inconsiderable 
additional expense thus to be incurred, would be defrayed 1 
some shape or other, by the public interested in the traming o 
congregational officers. 


CONFIRMATION OF BIBLICAL STATEMENTS BY 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES. 


The Bible fully and clearly shows us the importance of wate! 
in the formation of the earth, teaching us that, besides the ~ , 
which is diffused throughout the atmosphere, and that wil 
extends over the surface of the earth, its interior likewise 8 
tains considerable quantities of that element. According ‘ 
the Bible, the crust of the earth covers a vast abyss, which © 


Authoritative Rabbinical decisions. 
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the time of the deluge, opened channels for the waters of the 
jeep. Here too, the Bible has forestalled modern discoveries, 
,ccording to which, rivers, lakes, and perhaps even seas are 
‘und within our globe. 

[nundations similar to the deluge, though not quite so ex. 
wensive and destructive, do still occur from time to time, from 
the same causes which, according to the Bible, produced the uni- 
versal deluge; in all such, the waters of the deep are co-agents, 
since those of the upper region could not alone suffice to produce 
so great an effect. The subterraneous waters are often mentioned 
in the Bible, and are particularly counted among the riches of 
the land of Canaan. Here the Bible seems to have anticipated 
the modern Artesian wells, by means of which the most un- 
grateful soil, and the most sterile districts may be watered. The 
Bible also alludes to the extent of the ocean in the earliest 
ages; and even gives some account of the animals which 
‘ahabited it, and which, for the most part, preceded the inhabi- 
tants of the land. But those numerous species of animals 
which lie buried in the mountains, and to which the now 
existing species succeeded, required more or less extensive 
periods to accomplish the purpose for which they had been 
created. This circumstance alone sufficiently proves that the 
term py’, Which is used in the biblical account of the creation, 
does not denote a day, but a period, the length of which how- 
ever, we are unable to determine. | 

Even the central fire contained within the earth has not been 
forgotten in the Bible; nor is the account thereof confined 
solely to its effects on the waters of the deluge, but it is 
distinctly stated that fire is to be found beneath the crust of 
the earth, for it is said in Job (xxviii. 5.), ‘* As for the earth, 
out of it cometh food, and under it is turned up as it were fire.” 
—Who informed Job that there was such a fire, the existence 
of which Buffon likewise conjectured, ere this hypothesis had 
vecome an established fact! 

We are justly astonished to meet in the Bible with philoso- 
phical truths, that have been so long unknown and misunder- 
stood; as for instance, the gravity of the air, and the central 
ire. Besides that fire, the effects of which are described | 
in the Bible, the sacred book also admits the extension and 
thickness of the solid crust of the earth, which conceals im- | 
measurable quantities of water within itself. The Bible 
does certainly not teach us these truths in the language of 
natural philosophers, in the expressions of a Copernicus, 
a Newton, a Kepler, or a Laplace; but the reasons which in- 
duced the writers of the Sacred Books to abstain from such a 
mode of instruction, are sufficiently obvious. : 

lf they had spoken of the natural phenomena, not according , 
to the manner in which these phenomena present themselves 
to the ordinary view, but according to the manner in which the 
philosophers of later centuries have treated them, even the 
most enlightened minds would not have comprehended their 
meaning; whereas the actual language of the Sacred Scriptures 
is intelligible, even to the man of less cultivated mind. 
_ tis truly surprising to find the Bible dividing the mountains 
into two classes, just as science divides the strata into primary 
and secondary. In the 104th Psalm, the Poet King conveys an 
idea of the formation of the earth, which he represents to be 
covered by the waters of the depths, as with a garment. The 
waters overflowed all the mountains, but several of them rose 

ve the level of the water. The waters retreated, fresh 
mountains appeared, and at their feet were formed vallies and 
plains, the Jowest elevations of the earth. There have been, 
then, "aceording’ tothe Psalmist, two principal series of rocks 
subsequent to the rising of the primitive mountains, correspond- 
ing precisely to the formation of the primary and secondary 

‘trata, as established by modern science. 

0 Proverbs, (viii. 25,) we also find the hills, or the secondary 
strata, represented as having sprung into existence ata particular 
period. When in the 97th psalm it is said, ‘‘ Mountains melt 
like wax before the Lord,” what else does it mean but the 
formation of the . basalts 2? Could a geologist have expressed 

inself, in poetry, more happily ?_ The Bible even goes so far 
’ to describe the power which elevated those mountains. In 


— 


Me metaphorical language, the Bible compares the rising of 
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the primary hills to the skipping of the rams, (Ps. cxiv. 5,) and 
that of the secondary ones to the frolics of the lambs. The 
earth, on these too important occasions, is said to have been 
soft as clay; and to have subsequently assumed a new shape, 
or, as it were, attired herself in a new raiment, (Job xxxviii. 14,) 
alluding to the last deposit of alluvial land. 

A. 


THE CHIEF RABBI’S SERMON IN THE CROSBY 
SQUARE SYNAGOGUE. 


_ On the first day of n)31p the Chief Rabbi delivered a sermon 
in the New Synagogue, during the course of the mornin 
service. On no other occasion, said the Rev. preacher, did 
nature and revelation go so strikingly hand: in hand together, 
as on the festival of n)3:D ; not only did we decorate the taber- 
nacle with flowers and other vegetable productions of the 
season, but we were distinctly commanded to take to ourselves 
four species of plants, (those which accompany the’ per- 
formance of divine worship,) during the first seven days of the 
festival. This command had been variously explained by our 
sages ; some had thought the plants emblematical of the four 
matrons; others, of the four geometrical figures, the circle, 
the point, the line, and the triangle, which they deemed un- 
mistakeably represented by the combination of the four plants ; 
but, numerous as were the rabbinical interpretations of the 
command, they had not exhausted the subject, and he 
would therefore offer a few additional remarks: thereon, 
taking for his text the command referred to: “ And ye shall 
take unto yourselves on the first day the fruit of a beautiful 
tree, branches of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees 
(myrtle), and willows of the brook; and ye ‘shall rejoice before 
the Lord your God seven days.” (Levit. xxiii. 40.) 

While the obvious reason of this command appeared to be, 
that we should be reminded of the bounty of God, who had 
again blessed the produce of the earth, and provided tor our 
future sustenance, a most instructive application might be made 
of the ordinance, by comparing the four species of plants which 
it enjoins on us to select, to the four stages of human life. 

1. The 319nx, or fruit of a beautiful tree, was of a most deli- 
cate nature; it required the utmost attention of the gardener, 
a genial clime and the nicest treatment; yet with all its beauty, 
it was liable to imperfections; now it was the colour, now the 
shape, now the absence of the crown, and now the deficiency 
of the stalk, which gave rise to objections; the fruit needed 
the most vigilant protection against every injury, since the 
smallest conceivable aperture would infallibly corrode the fruit 
to its very core, and thus make it unfit for use. This fruit was 
the emblem of the infant; the sense of vision was delighted by 
the former; and whose heart did not thrill at the sight of an 
infant sleeping in all its innocence and purity, appearing 
to embosom divinity itself in its heaving breast: to how oe 
dangers was not infant life exposed, yet the eye of the Lord, 
‘‘ who slumbereth not and sleepeth not,” in His mercy watched 
over the tender babe and shielded it from mishaps, which even 
a mother’s most vigilant care could not avert from the darling 
of her heart; indeed, the frequent death of infants ought not 
to occasion so much astonishment as the preservation of so 
many. But although parents could not foresee or prevent all 
the dangers that might threaten their children, yet, as faithful 
gardeners, they could and ought to bestow on them all the 
attention iu their power; they should most anxiously endeavor 
to preserve the sweet odour of innocence in which God had 
created the infant; they should screen it from every impure 
hand and contaminating touch, lest its young heart become 
tainted and its pure mind defiled. . 

2. The pin, or myrtle was next to the s1nN; It was not 
quite so delicate a plant, but still, it claimed the vigilance of the 
gardener; he had to protect it against tempests that threatened 
to divest it of its charms, and against the chilling blasts which 
might wither it; he had to exercise all his skill in studying to 
preserve its trefoil growth. Here we had the type of the second 
stage of life, Pycnah the still pliant heart of yout had to be care- 
fully guarded against evil associates on the one hand, and the 
tempests of passion on the other; the latter raged with the 
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greatest fierceness in his juvenile breast, and might easily | 
rove destructive to his moral life; parents and preceptors 
d to strive to adorn the youth with the crowns of virtue, 
modesty, and wisdom; modesty was the especial ornament of 
youth, and nothing was more hateful in the eyes of God and 
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more learned, it should not be more pious, more godly than 
age, 

The with its accompanying plants, should j 
with gratitude to the All-bountiful Creator, who h 
the soil and protected its produce, so that we h 


Nspire ys 
as blessed 


man, than a forward and assuming disposition in the young ; 
the best qualities were eclipsed, and forfeited their claim to 


our approbation by haughtiness and arrogance; 


even the tablets, said our sages, which had 
been given with noise and pomp, were subsequently broken ; 
thus showing that modesty or meekness of disposition was the 
crowning virtue of all others. 


3. The 35y5 or palm branch, was symbolical of the age of 
manhood, This plant was of a more solid and robust nature 
than either of the former; it could endure much, and defied 
wind and storm; but still, it claimed the attention of the gar- 
dener, who had to be careful about the growth of the palm, 


of which the core must not be split or divided 
if it was to be fit for holy uses; thus, also, man had to brave 
dangers, present a dauntless brow to the shocks of adversity, and 
defy all the rude assaults of life ; like the palm, he also had to 
beware of being divided in his heart; his sentiments were to 
resemble his professions; he was to be the same in his heart 
and the same on his lips; the same to his family that he was to 
strangers; the same with his God that he was to the world; 
equally pious in private and in public. 

4. The many or willow, was that plant which was least re- 
garded, nay, which was neglected by the gardener; it was des- 
titute of the attractions of its fellow plants, drooping its head 
and wearing a mournful aspect. This plant was typical of old 
age; yet, however neglected or slighted old age was, it still 
formed a highly useful portion of society; and like the willow, 
without which the festive combination would not be perfect or 
fit for use, the aged were essential to society, affording its younger 
members the advantages of their experience and oe ios wisdom. 
The wisest of kings had drawn a faithful and graphic picture 
of old age; (Eccles. xii. 3, 4, 5,) in these delineations we might 
trace its resemblance with the willow-tree, through the leaves 
of which the chilly wind rustled, and which, by the side of the 
silent brook, and in a lonely desert spot, where nature appeared 
to repose, looked *‘ woeful and wan,” and was unheeded by the 
passing wanderer. 

Having thus dwelt on the four plants, severally, the Rev. 
presonse proceeded to show how we might also deduce moral 
essons from their combination, as commanded in Holy Writ.* 

1. It teaches us, (said the Rev. preacher,) to assist each 
other. Society is composed of strong and feeble, old and 
young, rich and poor members; some are liberally endowed 
with talents and capabilities, and others are less favcured by 
nature; but all should mutually assist and co-operate with each 
other, the strong should be the stay and prop of the feeble ; 


the vigorous, the wealthy, the wise, should, be like the 35y, 
which is surrounded by the humbler plants, form the centre 
round which the feeble, the poor at the humble rally, and 
to which they might cling for support. . 

2. From the combination of the four various species, we ma 
also learn to live in harmony. The indissoluble ties which 
bind parents to children, children to parents, and brothers and 
sisters to each other, must be regarded most scrupulously: 

and sacredly ; but equally harmonious sentiments should prevail 
throughout the wide extent of society, all members of which 
should form one body, and be as closely united as are the four 


species of plants which we are commanded to take on n)p)p. 
‘* They are to form one bunch,” say our sages, ANN IN Wy’ 
ix Sy wee pa “and atone one for the other;” youth should 
i age, and the old should not be jealous of the young, even 
if they have gained more knowledge than their elders. It is but 
in the ordinary course of nature that the young, with the ac- 
cumulated experience of their predecessors as their guide, 
should surpass them in knowledge ; but, though youth may be 


 * It is deemed preferable to give the remainder of the sermon in the 
first person. 


ave again 
four Plants 
sunshine, the 
t atmosphere ; 


been favoured with an abundant harvest. Each of the 
has its pecular requirements; the one needs 
other rain; the one a dry, and the other a mois 
in beholding them, therefore, in a perfect condition, we cannot 
but be deeply impressed with a sense of admiration and grati 
tude for Him who has so wisely and bountifully provided ve 
all His creatures, and caused the sun to shine, and the rain to 
pour down in due season. This reflection should likowice 
teach us confidence in God :— 

4. A period is at hand, which many dread: the days are 
growing shorter and the nights longer. Expenses increase . 
hence fathers, who have a numerous family to provide {yp 
are apt to entertain serious apprehensions as to the future. 
but let them regard the 3595, and they will learn to repose 
trust in Him who has not forsaken us during the past year. 
who daily spreads His table for the millions of His creatures 
and satisfies them according to their wants. With such cop. 
fidence in our hearts, we shall be able (said the Rey. Dr.) to 
fulfil the command, which concludes the text :—** Thou shal: 
rejoice in thy festival.” 

A prayer, as usual, concluded the sermon. 


W Ise 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Condescension of the King of Holland.—Every fact, however 
trifling, that evinces the gradual decay of the former rancour 
and prejudice felt against Jews, possesses an interest in our 
eyes, and with this view of the matter we are induced to 
record the circumstance, that during the visit of His Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands, to this country, in August last, 
a Jew of humble circumstances, residing in Cree-church Lane, 
London, ventured, (being a subject of His Majesty,) indi- 
vidually to forward a congratulatory address to that monarch. 
We have been favored with a sight of the address, and also 
with the copy of the reply from his Majesty, and are pleased 


to be able to state, that the answer was both highly complimen- 
tary and condescending. 


4 


Lecture *“‘ On the Sabbath,” at Bevis-Marks’ Synagoque.— 
On prwena naw, at Afternoon service, Mr. A. P. Mendes 
delivered the first of three Lectures on the above subject. 
After having shewn the various and obligatory religious 
reasons for keeping sacred the holy Sabbath day, the Lec- 
turer went on to say :—‘‘ Existence would cease to be a bles- 
sing, were men subjected by vigorous necessity to continual 
labour, some respite there must be; some cessation trom 
worldly toil, and by what means can this object be more 
effectually obtained, than by the observance of the Sabbath. 
Without encroaching too much upon the business of the world, 
it affords just such a periodical rest as is sufficient for the 
renovation of wearied nature. On one day in the week, the 
labourer and the husbandman relax from their hardy toils, the 
artist and the mechanic withdraw from their respective occupa- 
tions; the tradesman and the merchant etirer from the anxieties 
and cares of business, and whilst these are allowed a repose so 
necessary for the refreshment of their bodies, all ranks gain 
a breathing-time from their wonted avocations, a time for re- 
laxation and religious reflection. Of the Sabbath, not only 
were masters and servants the recipients, but even the, beasts 
of burthen were to participate in the relaxation, the seventh 
day afforded. The animals which had contributed their aid 
in obtaining for man his subsistence during the six days of 
labour, were released from the plough and remained unyoke 
on the Sabbath, free to graze undisturbed in their pleasant 

astures.”—On last maw, Mr. Mendes delivered his second 
cture to a numerous audience; the notice of this must 
stand over till our next number. 


The last two Days of the recent Festival—Propitiously fine, 


the weather continued to lend its charms towards the becoming 
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celebration of these Festivals. On the evening of myn nnnw, 
(Rejoicing in the Law,) the synagogues were densely crowded ; 
and the beautiful service of the evening was devoutly and 
joyfully arcs,“ in by all the metropolitan congregations, 
In the amongst the Rolls of the 
Law which were carried round the synagogue, the two new 
ayn *IDD; (Books of Law) just presented to the synagogue, by 
A. L. Moses, and Henry 1. Cohen, Esqrs., were conspicuous 
for their beauty. A new curtain (of most beautiful design and 
workmanship), was suspended before the Ark. It is said, the 
synagogue 18 likely to purchase this elaborate specimen of art. 
In x Crosby-Square Synagogue, the Roll of the Law borne 
by the }1m was one of the smallest that we ever saw,—quite a 
minature; but we understand it is most beautifully written. 
The appearance of this synagogue, crowded as it was in every 
part, was most Imposing. In the Duke’s Place synagogue, the 
syn jnn and the inn gave elegant entertainments, at 
which the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, the various officers of the 
congregation, and the wardens of the other synagogues were 
present. The healths of the Chief Rabbi and the Wardens of 
the synagogue, were drunk and responded to. The syn inn 
and mwa ynn in each of the other synagogues, severally 
entertained their immediate circle of friends, on the joyful 
occasion. 

D. Salomons, E'sg.—‘* We have much pleasure in recording 
the munificence of David Salomons, Esq., late Sheriff; that 
gentleman having presented the City of London School with 
1666/. 13s. 4d., for the purpose of establishing scholarships, of 
a year for ever.” —Odserver. 


Brighton, (From a Correspondent.)—‘‘ The large number of 
Jews who have visited this fashionable town during the past 
season, has had a very beneficial effect on the funds of the 
congregation ; and omnes many liberal offerings in the syna- 
gogue during the sacred Holidays, 1 have much pleasure 


in recording the gift of Twenty Pounds by Sir Isaac Lyon 
Goldsmid, Bart.” 


The Rev. the Chief Rabbi will visit the synagogue in Maiden 


Lane, Covent Garden, on next Sabbath, when he will deliver 
a sermon. 


Bristol—The municipal electors of this ancient borough, 
have availed themselves of the first opportunity afforded by 
the relief bill of last session, to return their Jewish fellow- 


citizen, Abm. Alexander, Esq., as a town-councillor, by a 
unanimous vote. 


Loewe’s Book and Leaf Holder.—This is an ingenious adap- 
tation of the ordinary letter-clip, by Mr. Loewe, the Bookbinder 
of Mansell Street, to purposes for which that instrument is in- 
sufficient. It comprehends a double clip, one of which holds 
the cover of a music folio, ledger, or other book, and the other 
clips every additional leaf as it is turned, without liberating the 
rest. It may be employed as a mark for three places at once, 
and, as a decided improvement upon the ordinary clip, 1s likely 
to be in general demand. | 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The late Holydays.—The T. Z. W. states, that besides the 
myanim, all the synagogues of Hamburg were so over- 
crowded on the late Holydays, that, in the strictest sense of 
e word, not a single seat could be had; and that a most 
exemplary devotion prevailed among the praying thousands, 
although none of those fashionable innovations, said to be neces- 
sary to awaken expiring religious fervour, had been resorted to. 
€ same was also the case at Altona. Such facts, says the 
above periodical, prove abundantly that genuine devotion must 
arise from within, and is not to be inspired by externals. 


Aliona.—The fact that the alarming price of provisions 
threatens to straiten still more such families as earn only a bare 
livelihood, and to reduce altogether to beggary such as are 

eady in needy circumstances, has, at the instigation of the 
Chief Rabbi of ‘Altona, stimulated a number of charitable Jews 
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of that town, to adopt measures which will secure to the needy 
of the congregation the necessaries of life at moderate charges, 
irrespective of the high market price. For the particulars of 
this plan, so worthy of imitation, (and certainly preferable to 


the mere distribution of charity,) we refer to No. 17, of the 
Lreue Zions Wachter. 


The Editor ofthe Z. d. J., Dr. Philippsohn, informs his readers 
that, in consequence of an application made to him by the 
Berlin Reform Association, he preached on the New Year in 
their place of worship. We see from his account, that both 
days of the New Year were celebrated; and that many Hebrew 
prayers from the ordinary liturgy were retained. 


Inconsistency.—It is remarkable, that in Saxony, where the 
Jewish population (consisting of 800 souls), still groan under 
many a medieval restriction, Government contributes annually 
400 dollars towards the support of Jewish worship. 


From Frankfort-a-M., the seat of the late rabbinical synod, 
a silver goblet and an address have been sent to Dr. Frankel, 


in acknowledgment of the respect which his conduct in that 
synod obtained for him. 


Hamburg.—A portion of the Lower Saxon lodge of Free- 
masons has separated itself from the parent lodge, constituting 
itself independent, with the avowed aa of receiving Jews, in- 
admissible into German lodges, the Grand Master of which 
is the Prince of Prussia. 


Constantinople, Sept. 10.—The Divan has issued a firman to 
the English ambassador, to the effect, that the Anglican church 
at Jerusalem may be built, with the restriction, however, that 
no proselytism shall be carried on, since a previous law has 
prohibited to all rajahs (non Moslems), every change of religion 
effected without permission of the authorities. This restriction 
would at once destroy the aim of the Jerusalem bishopric. 
The English ambassador wished at least to have the conversion 
of the other Christian sects permitted.—Z. d. J. 


Deaf-Mutes.—In a recent number, we mentioned the deat 
and dumb institution for Jews, established in Nikolsburg, 
(Moravia). We have now before us (Orient, No. 42), an ac- 
count of an examination lately holden of the inmates of that 
establishment. The reporter describes in glowing terms the 
success which attended the endeavors of the three philanthropic 


teachers, Mr. Kollisch, his wife, and Mr. Deutsch; all three 
Israelites. 


The Rev. the Chief Rabbi.—The Orient contains the follow- 
ing notice on the sermon of the Rev. Dr. Adler, delivered at 
his installation. ‘‘ The sermon is distinguished by genuine pious 
feelings, based upon true Judaism, and the conviction. is 
generally prevailing, that Great Britain has made the best 


choice in the appointment of the unpretending and pious 
Dr. Adler, of Hanover.” 


Religious Rites —Moses Mendelssohn was very particular 
in the performance of the rites of his religion. One evening, 
during ean Professor Engel visited the philosopher, and 
found him (dressed in the solemn garb usual on that occasion), — 
at his table, engaged in saying the prayers offered before the meal. 
Mendelssohn’s wife requested the professor to stay till the end 
of the ceremony, with which her husband was now occupied ; 
and Engel was obliged to stay an entire hour. At last the 
ceremony was over. ‘*‘ Good God,” exclaimed the professor, 
‘‘ does it not become troublesome to you to do these things ? 
A single obligation of such 4 nature would be sufficient to in- 
duce me to hanes my religion.” ‘* Why,” said Mendelssohn, 


|“ TI only recite what, if even it were tedious, at least I under- 


stand; you, however, must believe what you do not under- 


stand ; or, ifyou donot believe, you must play the hypocrite on 
occasions similar to these.” 


At Berne, Dr. Valentin, of Breslau, (having disdained to pur- 
chase at home an appointment by apostacy,) fills the chair of 
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22 
physiology. A citizen of that place being asked by a stranger, 


why it was that his townsmen had given a situation to a Jew, 
answered, ‘* Because we do not ask our tutors what they 
_ believe, but what they know.” 


Population Returns.—The following particulars of a sta- 
tistical account of the European Jews, are found in No. 110, of 
the 4. Z. d. J. There are at present in the Archduchy of 
Austria, 3000; in the Austrian Litorale, 4200; in Tyrol, 1000; 
in Bohemia, 72,000; in Moravia and Austrian Silesia, 38,000 ; 
in the Lombardo Venetian kingdom, 7500; in Galicia, 270,000 ; 
in Hungary and her dependencies, 274,300; in the free city 
of Cracow, 8800; in Prussia, 185,000; in other parts of 
Germany, 110,000; in France, 72,000; in Italy, 33,000; 
Ionian Islands, 6500; and in Turkey, 744,000. 

Berlin.—According to a recent census, there are about 7000 
Jews in this city. 

Poland.—According to a recent census in Poland, the Jew- 
ish population amounts to 494,921 souls.—Orient. 

_ thens.—F rom a Greek journal, we learn that there are now 
at Athens about ten Jewish families, and at Egribos (Chalcis), 
in the island Negropont, about 200 Jews. 


Jamaica, Montego Bay.—Our esteemed correspondent, re- 
ferring us “ for copious information, as to the present dis- 
tracted state” of the community, to a voluminous package, 
addressed to our office,* (under date of 18th Sept.) gives the 
following intelligence concerning the dissensions caused by the 
Rev. Mr. Carillon’s ritual alterations. 

‘* The matter in dispute has been referred to the decision of 
the Rev. Dr. Adler, Mr, Meldola, and the Dayanim of England: 
and I earnestly hope their decision will be such as to set all 
future attempts at Charlatanism abortive. The only agreeable 
intelligence I can furnish is, ‘Our Annual Election,’ which 
took place on the 8th Elul, and which terminated thus :— 

‘* President, Barnett Isaacs, Esq.; Vice-President, Cecil L. 
Isaacs, Esq.; Treasurer, George L. Phillips, Esq.; Vestrymen, 
George Delisser; Abraham Hart; Asher Solomon; Horatio 
Corinaldi; Robert Nunes, and Abraham I. H. Bernal.” 

He concludes with the remark, that the majority of the new 
Board are decidedly orthodox, whilst in the last, only half of 
them held such principles. 


Address of the Wardens, Elders, and Vestry, on behalf of 
themselves and the Members of the English and German 


Congregations of Kingston, Jamaica, on his elevation as the 
Spiritual Head.t 


To the Rev. Doctor Nathan Marcus Adler, Chief Rabbi of the 
united congregations of the House of Israel, in Great Britain. 

Vestry Chambers, English and German Synagogue, Kingston, Jamaica, 
2nd Ellul, 5605. 

Reverend and respected Sir, 


At a period like the present when all hearts around us be- 
come gladdened, by reason of your selection and recent eleva- 
tion as our Spiritual Head, we feel that no incentive is necessary 
to approach you to tender our sincere and heartfelt congratu- 
lations, at so auspicious an event, and to regard it in common 
with our brethren as one of those happy occurrences, essential 
for the maintenance and upholding of our holy religion. 

In commending your labors to the agectag of the Most 
High, we sincerely desire and pray that you may be long 
spared, together with your amiable family, to promote by your 
exemplary character and piety, the early consummation of 
every measure calculated to effectuate the great objects of your 


ministry. 
On behalf of the Meeting, 
I attest, Lewis Lewis, 
JAcoss, President. 
Acting Sec. 


Reply to the Address. 


Gentlemen,—I have listened with the most heartfelt delight 
to the kind expressions contained in the address of the Kingston 


* Not yet received.—Eds. V. of J. 
+ Presented by Messrs, Lazarus and Lawrance, and Mr. Emanuel Lyon. 
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Congregation, and I sincerely regret that distance should 


debar me from the pleasure of personally communicatip 
the members. But I trust you will be so kind as to convey to 
them my warmest thanks, and best wishes for their welfare 
You will oblige me by stating to them, that although the great 
distance which separates us, will make it impossible for me to 
exert my influence on their behalf to the degree I could wish 
I shall yet endeavour, as far as circumstances will permit. ¢, 
promote, by God’s help, the spiritual interests of the Kingston 
Congregation. 


g with 


(Signed) N. Apuixr, Dr. 
Chief Rabbi. 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


Dr. Raphall’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry.* 


On the 13th October, the third Lecture of this course was 
delivered. 


The Lecturer commenced by adverting to the great influence 
which the writings of Moses exercised on the minds of men, at the 
present time, after the lapse of 3400 years and in alluding to the 
cause of this, he briefly described the career of Moses as a 
prophet, lawgiver and ruler; and in glowing terms depicted - 
the character and mission of the shepherd of Israel. The means 
by which he exercised his great influence on the minds of the 
Israelites were due to many causes: the principal of which were 
the mighty events that occurred to the nation during his life, when 
he brought them out of bondage, and led them through a 
“howling wilderness” by the command of the Lord, who per- 
formed wonders and prodigies by the hands of this leader, for the 
preservation and instruction of His chosen people.’ ‘The Lecturer 
observed upon the effect which must have been produced on the 
minds of both Moses and the peop by the wonders they were con- 
tinually witnessing when in the wilderness of Sinai:—how the Sn- 
preme Ruler of the Universe descended, surrounded with awful glory, 
to give aconstitutional government to man; how the flinty rock gave 
forth water, and the heavens rained down bread: how battles were won, 
cities besieged and taken, and nations conquered :—all these mighty 
occurrences had an immense effect on the poetry of that man, who 
continually directed the people, and who was the agent by whom 
the Almighty perSidinedk His miracles, and on whom he bestowed 
the gift of prophecy. Thus his prophetical exhortations became 
the models of all subsequent prophets, for Moses first foretold the 
fate of the nation, and exhorted them to be obedient to the divine 
law,—he announced to themthe curse which would befal them for dis- — 
obedience. Thus all prophecy emanated from one source, was be- 
stowed on the Israelites for one purpose, and prophets were raised 
from among the nation at different epochs of their history, with 
authority derived from the Law of Moses, commissioned by God to 
follow in his footsteps, to encourage the obedient, and to denounce 
his vengeance against the wicked: therefore they all naturally 
adopted the style of him, who was the greatest of prophets, and 
whose law and word they were sent only to maintain. 

The Lecturer then delineated the character of Moses, the 
legislator, whose law has existed for 4300 years, and is embodied 
in the codes of all civilized nations; the leader of a people for 
forty years; the writer whose works are standard models of 
sablimity, morality, and good feeling, all being the result of 
divine inspiration. But we are taught that inspiration is only 
given to those who deserve it. He who possessed it to the degree 
that Moses did, must indeed be deserving of praise for piety and 1n- 
tellect. The influence of the activity of this wonderiul character 
still exists, “ Yea,” (said the Lecturer,) “it is that influence at work 
at the present day, which brings so many persons here this 
evening, to listen to a recital of his works and deeds.”’ 

The Lecturer described the influence of Moses as a poet, derived 
from his great deeds, and noticed the wonders performed in Kgypt, 
and during the wanderings in the wilderness. His institution of pubhc 
worship, by which he introduced the nam¢ of the Creator into all 
the hymns and songs of the people for all purjises, and abolished 
all those impurities from their poetry’ which are found in the 
writings of profane writers. Again, whilst every page yy 
shows progress, the language of the Hebrews, was ai the tume 0 ; 
Moses, although he was their first writer at the highest point 0 
development, his prose is a model for all historians, and his poetry 
is admired for graphic description and lofty imagery. 

The Lecturer then analysed the three great poetical compositions 


* From a Correspondent. 
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of Moses, viz., his Triumphant Ode at the Red Sea, his last Song, 
and his final Blessing, which all bear marks of the same grandeur, 
et each has peculiarities which distinguish one from the other, 
great and lofty thoughts expressed in few words; thus, as examples. 


The waters stood upright as a wall, 

The depths were congealed, in the Abyss 
They sunk down to the bottom as a stone, 
They sunk as jead in the mighty waters. 
They were consumed like stubble. 


None but a mighty mind could conceive and describe such imagery 
as is found in this Ode of Triumph; witness the description of 
divine power: “ Who is like unto Thee,” &c. bursts forth the 
poet at the si ht of the power of Him, who subdued the roaring 
element; but then he instantly checks himself with the expression 
«awful to praise,” knowing that the Omnipotent is too awful to 
have His power described by man; and concludes with the words 
«working wonders.” How beautifully contrasted is the description 
of the threats and boastings of the enemy, with their downfall; 
how the pride and might of the Egyptians are overthrown by a 
breath . wind from the Creator.—* Thou blewest with Thy 
wind,” &c. 

The Lecturer then subjected the last song and the last. bles- 
sing to. a critical analysis, and pointed out their striking im- 
agery and their moraltendency. He recited the sublime invocation 
to heaven and earth, made by Moses at the commencement of 
the poem, wherein he warns the Israclites to beware of divine 
vengeance for the disobedience of the laws. This invocation was 
in later times used by Isaiah, when in an age of darkness and cor- 
ruption, he arose as a Watchman, to call back the Israelites to that 
God whom they had deserted; and a similar one said the 
Lecturer, is to be found in the 12th book of the AEneid. He 
then contrasted the style of Moses’s last blessing with this song ; 
the one mild and beneficent, and the other sublime and sententious, 
and expatiated on the talents of a man, who could produce two 
poems so dissimilar as the song and blessing, in the short space of 
a few days, and ended by pronouncing a panygeric on Moses’s 
character and writings. His fame has outlived that land which he 
was permitted to see, but not to enter; he was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the globe which he inhabited, and from his religious 
system all civilization is derived. The Lecturer then alluded to 
the state of the nation under Joshua and the Judges, and described 
how their poetry sank in proportion to their degeneracy. Ile 
slightly alluded to the book of “Jasher,’’ and proceeded with his 
subject to the time of Deborah, the prophetess, with a description 


of whose triumphal Ode, the Lecturer stated he should recommence 
on the 20th instant. 


Qn Monday, November 3rd, Dr. Raphall concluded his 
six Lectures on this subject. Want of space, from the pressure 


of other interesting matters, will not permit of our reporting | 


more than one of these Lectures, in each number of our journal. 
The remaining three Lectures will, therefore appear (in ab- 
stract), in our three following numbers. 
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Translation. 


Temporal blessings, time can take away, 
Time’s curses too may vanish in a day ; 

Be not, my soul, then, when it blesses, glad, 
Nor when-it curses, be thou scared and sad : 
When thou art low, think not to rise no more, 
And fear to fall if thou too lofty soar. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


To the Editors of the Voice of Jacob. : 
Gentlemen, —Havin been a constant reader of the ‘* Voice 
of Jacob” throughout its whole course, and having had many 
opportunities of knowing the beneficial influence it has exer- 
“ised in various quarters, it affords me great pleasure to furnish 
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extracts from an interesting letter just received from China, 
expressive of the favorable impression it has made in that dis- 
tant region also. 

Precluded from applying to my correspondent for his per- 
mission, I hope I may, nevertheless, be borne out in making 
public, sentiments so honourable to himself as one of our co- 
religionists, so just to the high tone of liberality now prevailing 
amore. our Gentile brethren towards the house of Israel, and 
80 Indicative of a gratifying sympathy with the ardent feeling 
of nationality, the spirit of piety, and the heartfelt zeal in the 
advocacy of all that could promote the best interests of Judaism 
and its professors, which have invariably pervaded the columns 
of the “ Voice of Jacob,” under its late Editorship, and which 
will no doubt continue to do so under its present management. 

I am, Gentlemen, respectfully Yours, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


** %# * * You must not think the delay in writing was 
caused by being indifferent or cool, in a matter so interesting 
and honorable to every one of our race as the publication 
called the ‘* Voice of Jacob,” in which I have become much 
interested. * * * T am the only person in China acknowledging 
the religion in which we believe, and it often gives me pain to 
meet in the world people who have so little sense and pride, 
as to deny their connexion with a race | consider it an honor 
to belong to. * * * My most intimate friends, since my school 
days, have been among Christians, and I have always found, 
that I was thought the more of for adhering strictly to the 
doctrines in which I was educated. Among my friends here, 
I have found the most liberal feelings towards our people, and 
it would be more to our credit, if all Jews travelling would 
adhere to their faith. 

Several of my friends here, are much interested in the pub- 
lication of which you so kindly sent me a few copies, and have 
expressed a desire to become subscribers. I am much pleased 
that my brother subscribed, when in England, for me. You 
will please send five additional copies, and a copy of the 
Pentateuch in Hebrew and English. * * * At any time, if Ican 
be of service in this part of the world, you have only to com- 
mand me.” 

June, 1845. 


** Following the Bible dates, I find Abraham’s birth to have 
taken place a. mM. 1948, and the redemption from Egypt, A. M. 
2453, reckoning 430 years from the 75th year of Abraham’s 
life, when he went down in Egypt, (a. m. 2023.) And I find 
that these dates correspond with yours, as given in the ‘* Voice 
of Jacob,” No. 103. But English chronologists make the latter 
event, A. M. 2513, taking 60 years later than the Bible seems 
to give, | 

As this is a Jewish question, I did not scruple to apply, Sir, 
to you, as the Jewish organ for the British public, in hopes that 
you would be able to inform me whence so great a difference 


has arisen, and what authority is shown for altering the period 
of Abraham’s birth ?”* 


REVIEW. 


The Inguisition and Judaism. Translated by Moses Mocatta, 
Esq. 

This work consists of two parts. The first contains a ser- 
mon addressed to Jewish martyrs, on the occasion of an Auto- 
da-fe at Lisbon in 1705, directed by the Archbishop of Cran- 
ganor; the second isa reply to this sermon, by Carlos Vero, a 
seudonyme. The object of the archbishop’s discourse is, as 
he says, to convince the sufferers of their pernicious errors, and | 
thus at least to save their souls from the unquenchable fires of 
the infernal regions, though he could not rescue their bodies 
from the flames which were soon to consume them. With the 
exception of an excess of arrogance, such as is rarely met with 
even in the infallible oracles of a Roman Catholic pines and 
a degree of ignorance of the subject treated, such as is but 
seldom found among converters, the first part contains nothing 
that could distinguish it among the numerous class of writings 


* This is an extract from a letter; we 


shali be glad to receive an 
answer to the question propounded. | ) 
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composed with similar views. Again, do we meet with passages 
from scripture ill-used as usual; now lying upon the procrustes 
bed and tortured, by being stretched or shortened to suit the 
immediate purpose; or put into the alembic of a fever-burnt 
brain, and volatilized into a subtle essence, or precipitated into 
a gross caput mortuum. However scandalized we may feel at the 
sight of these caricatures of scripture, they are nevertheless in 
each generation intruded upon the disgusted Israelite with an 
air of triumph, as though their monstrosity had never been 
proved, Again, we meet with those pitiable and nonsensical 
attempts at proving that certain of our Rabbis, (who could not 
by any external obstacle have been prevented from renouncing 


their religion, nay, who might thus perhaps have exchanged a 


life of toil, poverty, and insignificance, for one of ease, and 
opulence, and power; the humble station of a schoolmaster, 
for the proud position ofa magnificent prelate,) who had lived 
and died as Jews, had been Christians in secret; as though 
Judaism, and not Christianity, had been the reigning religion ; 
as though gain—in a worldly point of view—attended perseve- 
rance in Judaism, and not defection from it. 

The second partis much more interesting; not, however, 
from any display of extraordinary learning, for that would not 
have been at all necessary to show that the right-rev. preacher 
was a better logician than a Hebraist; that he understood his 
second-hand quotations as little as he knew how to patch them 
together. 


(To be continued.) 


The celebrated oriental scholar Hammer states (W tener Jahrb. 
for 1821, 13, p. 242) that in the vestibule (Harem) of the old 
mosque, at Diarbeker, there stands a white marble pillar, with 
a Hebese inscription, which has not yet been visited by any tra- 
veller. The same author makes mention ofan ancient Hebrew 
temple, said to be near Harran, but not yet explored. As there 
are at present many English travelling in the east, for scientific 
purposes, we call their attention to these statements. 


In 1794, a corps of Jewish volunteers, headed by their co- 
religionist, Berho, fought gallantly under Kosciusko. Their 
brave Jewish leader, who subsequently combated under the 
French banners, and whose courage obtained for him the star 
of the legion of honor, and the Polish cross, for military service, 
was a colonel when, in 1809, he fell upon the field of battle. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
C.’s article is received. Will he favour us confidentially with his 
address ? 


Mr. Rose.-——The suggestion shall be complied with as far as practicable. 
Mr. Philippowski’s article is accepted. 


Notices for the Ensuing Fortnight.—Sabb. 8th Cheshvan, 8th Nov., 
Portion for the Week, q>—75.—Sabb. 15th Cheshvan, 15th Nov., Portion 
for the Week, 8".—Monday and Thursday, 17th and 20th Cheshvan, 
17th and 20th Nov. ; Fasts of *W*OM) 
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THE BURTON STREET SYNAGOGUE. 
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“ Words of Peace and Truth.’ 


Y Rabbi Moshe Israel Hazan, Dayan of Jerusalem, now in 
London on a Mission from the Holy City. To be had of Mr. Samuel 


Meldola, Printer, 18, Saint Mary Axe; and of Mr, Valentine, Jewish Chronicle 
Office, 122, Houndsditch. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HEBREW PERSUASION 

DINING IN THE CITY—Sussex Hall Tavern, No. 51, Leadenhall Street, 

next door to Sussex Hall.—Morris Barnett, begs respectfully to inform the public, 

that having taken the above house, he has made arrangements for preparing WW 
Chops and Steaks, at any hour of the day. Good Beds. “WD Sandwiches. 


Wines and Spirits of superior quality.—Charges, strictly moderate. 
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whom Subscriber’s names will be received. 
The Subscribers are guaranteed the faithful and speedy publication of t}\o Work 

and the prompt manner in which the Hebrew Bible just published, has peor see 

pleted will, it is hoped, enlist the confidence of the public for the presex; under. 
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JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIOx 
SUSSEX HALL. 


HE DISCUSSION CLASS holds its Meetings in tix 


| Theatre of the Institution, every Sunday Evening, at Eight o’ Clock precisely 
during the Winter session, when the following Questions will be proposed for Dik. 
cussion 
List of Questions. 
1. Is it judicious for the progress of knowledge and the appreciation of 4, 


History of our own times, to exclude discussion on Political Science ?—Mr._ J,), 
Mottram. | 


2. Has History its Philosophy ? If so, what does it teach 7—Mr. Lambe. 


3. Was the conspiracy which terminated in the death of Julius Casar justifiah), > 
—Master P. Solomons. 


4. Should Cromwell have a Statue 7?—Mr. De Lara. 


5. Is the advocacy of the Criminal inconsistent with the honor of the adyveate 
or adverse to the ends of Justice 7?—Mr. Sampson Samuel. 


6. Was the execution of Mary Queen of Scots justifiable 7?—Mr. Joseph Mitche) 

7. Should the expression of individual opinion ever be restricted 1—Mr, H, 
Philips. 

8. Did the Crusades advance civilization ?—Mr. 8. Goldsmith. 


9. Have the effects of the invention of Printing been beneficial to Society, in 
a religious, moral, and political point of view 7—Mr. P. Barnett. 


10. What was the true character of Richard the Third? Was he or was he 
not the tyrant described by Shakespere, and many historians ?—Mr. I. L. Crawcour. 


11.—Is the giving of indiscriminate Alms beneficial to Society ?—Mr. Charles 
Dyte. 


12.—Wiill the Writings of Charles Dickens hold a pre-eminent position amidst 
the Standard Literature of the country ?—Mr. J. Mottram. 


13.—Is the Drama conducive to Morality ?—Mr, H. A. Phillips. 


14.—Which is the most valuable material for enlarging the mind, Facts or 
Opinions ? Information or Instruction 7—Mr,. Lambe. 


15.—Are the mental faculties of Woman equal to those of Man ?—Mr. Morris 
S. Oppenheim. 


16.—Who was the greater man, Napoleon Bonaparte or George Washington, and 
by which was the greatest amount of public good achieved ?—Mr. M. T. Levitt. 


17.,—Has the French Revolution been productive of benefit to mankind ?—Mr. S$. 
Goldsmith. 


18.—Is Man, considered in regard to his formation and natural habits, a carni- 
vorous, frugivorous, or omnivorous animal ?—Mr. 1. L. Crawcour. 


Every Member and Subscriber is entitled to attend the Meetings of the Class, 
and to introduce a Lady or Gentleman not a Member of the Institution. The 
Opener and Re-opener of the Question are allowed to address the Class for three 
quarters of an hour; but no other Speaker for a longer period than twenty minutes. 
No Speaker is allowed to address the Class twice on the same subject (unless 12 
explanation,) except the Opener in reply. 

At Ten o’Clock the Opener is called on to reply, (unless the adjournment of the 
debate be moved and carried,) in which case the Discussion may continue till 
half-past Ten o’Clock. 


The Mover of the adjournment is required to open the debate on the next 
Evening of Meeting. : 


M. T. LEVITT, 
Hon, Sec. to the Class. 
By order of the Managing Committee, 
MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Hon. Sec. 


\ V ANTED, by the Congregation of yyw» 133, in the City 
of New York, U. 8., a Gentleman to officiate as Reader, with abilities © 

instruct achoir. A gentleman with the above acquirements, and competent to de- 

liver Lectures in English, will be preferred.— Applications, in writing, 1 ve 

addressed to Hart & Levy, 27, Houndsditch, London. 


Oct. 31st, 1845. 
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